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SOCIAL SINS AND NATIONAL DOOM 
AN EXPOSITION OF AMOS 5:18—6:14 



THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
The University of Chicago 



Napoleon is credited with the sneering declaration that Providence 
is on the side of the heaviest battalions. He would have had small 
difficulty in accounting for the dominance of Assyria in Western 
Asia during the latter half of the eighth century B. c. Her invincible 
armies, mobile, daring, relentless, swept away one by one the little 
Syrian states. 

A rustic philosopher and poet of one of the lesser of those states, 
detached from the movements of the world by his retired occupation, 
yet viewing with keen eyes all the play of social and political forces 
of his day, arrived at an entirely different conclusion. Moreover, 
his interpretation of the victories of Assyria was reached before Assyria 
had proceeded far in her conquests. He based his prognostications, 
not upon the physical prowess of Assyria, but upon the moral decay 
of Israel and her neighbors. It is Amos' great place in the history 
of thought that he first enunciated clearly the doctrine — even yet only 
accepted by the few — that social justice is the only basis of national 
perpetuity. Of course the prophet declared his conviction in religious 
language. He said that God would punish Israel for her social sins. 

The doctrine seemed absurd when Amos proclaimed it. Israel 
was at the zenith of her glory. Jeroboam II had profited by the 
discomfiture of the old enemy, Damascus, at the hands of Assyria, 
to regain for Israel more than Syria had been able to capture during 
the preceding feeble reigns. Moab, long independent, had been 
brought under Israel's sway. Commerce which had languished was 
flourishing. The nobles were able to indulge in splendid luxury, 
the arts were cultivated, the religious cultus was magnificent, and 
the festivals were celebrated with extraordinary pomp. To be sure, 
there was much distress among the poor. The unsuccessful wars 
had impoverished them, and in the successful wars the booty had 
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gone to the chieftains. The military nobility pressed hard upon the 
peasantry, and there was no recourse in the tribunals of justice, 
where the decision went always to the strong. But it might have 
been said that such inequalities are inevitable; the poor always will 
be more or less discontented; they are not patriotic enough to rejoice 
in the glory, independence, and increasing wealth of the nation; 
they are ignorant and concerned only with their own class interests; 
and, of course, the preachers and prophets who come from their 
ranks will gird at the constitution of society. But that a nation as 
strong and splendid as Israel should fall before a foreign power, 
simply because social wrongs were permitted and the condition of 
the working classes was unfortunate, would be an absurd doctrine. 

Amos denied the prosperity. He insisted that a nation morally 
corrupt could not be strong, and that the outward evidences of luxury 
were simply deceptive. Israel was a basket of summer fruit, the late 
fruit, dead ripe, "the goodly apple rotten at the core." His simple 
conscience told him that the nation that cared for its glory and not 
for its people, that was proud of its wealth and careless of the common 
weal, could not endure. 

This message of Amos, repeated in sermon and vision, is particu- 
larly clear in the fine poem in the section 5 : 18 — 6 : 14. Harper 1 thus 
discusses it: 

This poem consists of three triple strophes, each strophe of the nine con- 
taining six lines. In each triple strophe the first presents a woe (in the third 
this woe becomes an oath); the second presents a phase of the wickedness of the 
situation; the third presents the coming captivity. The symmetry of the three 
divisions is almost perfect. 

The poem presents a vivid picture of conditions in Israel and is 
full of modern suggestiveness. It may be discussed under the follow- 
ing titles: (I) The Sin of False Thinking; (II) The Sin of Selfish 
Indifference; (III) Inevitable Consequence. 

I. THE SIN OF FALSE THINKING: 5:18-27 

There is a curious notion abroad that it does not matter what one 
thinks, so he is honest about it. The absurdity of the idea is evident 

1 Biblical World, Vol. XII, pp. 254-56, where also the poem is reprinted in strophic 
form, with brief notes indicating the interpolations. For a fuller discussion see Harper, 
"Amos and Hosea," International Critical Commentary, in loco. 
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as soon as one makes any application of it to practical life. There 
is moral value in one's ideas. Amos was led to his views of life 
through his conscience, and he insisted that people whose ideas were 
not determined by conscience were wicked. The three stanzas of 
the strophe are each concerned with a different element of the false 
thinking of his time. 

i. A vain philosophy. — "Woe unto you that desire the day of 
Jehovah! It is darkness and not light." "The day of Jehovah" 
was a phrase to conjure with. Evidently a definite expectation 
existed that a great day would come when Jehovah would show himself 
supreme over all other gods, by giving to Israel supremacy over all 
her enemies. If there was anything wrong in the national life it would 
be all well in the day of Jehovah. If anyone were dissatisfied with 
his lot let him hope for the day of Jehovah. How pious and optimis- 
tic it seemed to refer everything to this good time coming. But 
there is such a thing as a stupid and wicked optimism. Any philoso- 
phy that expects " the good times " to fall down from heaven, without 
human effort, and in spite of human selfishness, is vain. Amos 
told his people that, if Jehovah should suddenly rectify all condi- 
tions, there would be catastrophe surprising as the sudden meeting 
of a lion or a bear in one's path, or as the bite of an adder when one 
leaned carelessly against a wall. The day of Jehovah means a day 
of righteousness, and that would be calamity to wrongdoers. There 
is ever a lazy tendency to leave the great work of reform to the "day 
of Jehovah " or to the " kingdom of God " or to the " working of social 
evolution." If these phrases mean anything, they mean a beneficent 
result of conscientious attention to duty on the part of individuals 
and nations. An optimism that does not attack problems is self- 
discredited ; an optimism that selfishly enjoys privileges is hypocritical. 
If the day of Jehovah should come suddenly, some optimists would 
find themselves in jail. 

2. An empty religion. — "I despise your feasts and delight not in 
your festivals." Amos found a people seeking Jehovah's favor by 
splendid worship with all the pageantry of sacrifice and the glory 
of music. If a god would not be satisfied with what was offered at 
Bethel, he must be hard to please. But Amos interprets his God 
through his own feelings. He sees the wretchedness and the wrong, 
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the oppressions and the violence, and insists that Jehovah is not 
concerned with cultus, but with right between man and man. God 
does not care that animals smoke on altars; he is concerned that a 
poor man has not enough to eat. All the noise of the sacred music 
cannot drown the cries of the wretched whose toil is for others' gain. 
With magnificent demand, Amos tells what will please Jehovah: 
"Let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a living 
stream." 

After all God cannot be advantaged by worship. Worship is for 
the good of man, not of God. Only the rightness of human relations 
can ever please Jehovah. And it is a sin to think otherwise. 

3. A misconceived history. — Harper would render vss. 25, 26: 
" Was it only sacrifices and offerings that ye brought me in the wilder- 
ness during forty years ? And now ye lift up the shrine of your King 
and the image of your God, which ye have made for yourselves." 
That is : Do you carry on this corrupt worship, with its extravagances 
and processions, to obtain the favor of Jehovah on the supposition 
that simpler (and therefore less efficacious) sacrifices secured the 
great Egyptian deliverance ? It is a terrible thing to read wrongly 
the lesson of history and to lose its moral significance. The post 
hoc ergo propter hoc is one of the most dangerous of fallacies. The 
Japanese are saying, " The Americans became great who robbed the 
Indians and broke treaty with them, therefore we will so treat the 
Koreans." The reactionary says that when we believed certain doc- 
trines we had great results, therefore we must believe those doctrines 
now. The possessors of predatory wealth declare that free competi- 
tion has made modern industrial success, therefore there must be no 
restraint of government. And the doom that Amos thunders is upon 
everyone that reads the past and leaves out its moral meaning. Israel 
did offer sacrifices in the wilderness, but God did not bless the nation 
for the offerings. 

II. THE SIN OF SELFISH INDIFFERENCE: 6:i--J 2 

i. Reckless injustice. — "Woe to the careless lords, who postpone 
the day of calamity and violate justice." Israel had passed through 
serious misfortune and might pass through it again, but her nobility 

2 Vs. 2 breaks the sense and must be a later addition. 
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were content, so long as prosperity continued in their day and they 
could use their power to oppress the weak. Perhaps worse than a 
selfish optimist, who leaves the righting of wrongs to the blessed 
future, refusing to take a hand himself, is the selfish tyrant, who realizes 
that the crash may come some day, but is satisfied so long as it does 
not seem imminent. It is Louis XV's apres nous le dSluge. Many a 
man fears that some day the proletariat will know their power, but 
he advocates soldiers and police that the evil day may be put off. 
His own fortune depends on preserving present conditions, and that 
is his sin. 

2. Luxury. — The nobles had their costly banquets with gay 
furnishings, and dainty viands, and musical accompaniments, and 
abundant wine, and joyous anointings. If the rustic prophet had 
lived in the city he would have been accustomed to these extrava- 
gances, but, coming from his rural home, he could not understand 
why a few should banquet and the many should starve. It is a 
mark of civilization of course. Attention has been called to the 
fact that an Indian tribe sometimes perished of famine, but a single 
Indian never suffered from hunger if the tribe had food. It is only 
when culture has refined our selfishness that we become accustomed 
to misery. There is still the prophetic " woe " upon a social system 
that allows profligate expenditure side by side with abject want; 
and the more wicked, that the luxury is obtained at the cost of the 
wretchedness. 

3. Moral blindness. — "They are not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph." That is most serious: they do not realize the situation. 
It was not that the nobles of Israel were extraordinarily wicked. 
They were doing what anybody privileged like themselves would 
do. They saw no serious injustice that luxury was their birthright 
and poverty was the lot of the people. So before the French Revolu- 
tion the nobility could not understand the iniquity of their system. 
And people among us accept so unquestioningly the social order, that 
they seriously doubt the propriety of too much education, lest there 
be no one left content to do the menial work. The agony of the social 
situation in our day, as in that of Amos, is the moral blindness of 
those who are privileged to the problems created by our shameful 
inequalities. 
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in. INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCE: 6:8-I4 :? 

Each strophe ends with a threat of doom, and the announcements 
are climacteric. First (5:27), captivity beyond Damascus is threat- 
ened; secondly (6:7), the nobles shall be in the van of the captivity. 
The third strophe, while still referring to the sins of the nation, is 
more particularly concerned with the doom. 

1. The instability of the prosperity. — "I abhor the glory of Jacob, 
and his palaces I hate." It is an awful thing to have reared a splendor, 
which is abhorrent to Jehovah. The palaces, the winter houses, the 
summer homes, the fine cities, the rich merchandise, seemed evidences 
of prosperity. But with a touch it would all disappear. How soon 
the wealthy land was a wilderness! No fortune is stable that has 
not righteousness as its foundation. 

2. The folly of disregarding the moral order. — " Do horses run upon 
crags ? Does one plow the sea with oxen ?" 4 Moral law is as inflex- 
ible as physical law. As well plow the sea as expect the bitter worm- 
wood of injustice to result in national strength. Injustice is not only 
wrong, it is folly. Oppression defeats its own end. So it is in Turkey 
and Russia. Justice would make them prosperous and stable empires. 
And our own complicated industrial problem requires for its solution 
only justice. The tyrant, wherever he is, is plowing the sea. 

3. The certainty of doom. — Amos declares that God's instrument of 
punishment to Israel is a foreign enemy. All that tyranny had gathered 
the invader should carry away. And within a generation there was 
not a palace nor a fortune in Samaria. Portugal and Spain, the 
richest of nations, were driven from the wealthy colonies of the 
western hemisphere for injustice. Lincoln believed a like divine 
retribution had fallen upon a nation — North and South — which had 
tolerated slavery. The law is not abrogated that decrees national 
doom upon social iniquity. 

3 Vss. 9, 10 seem to be a separate fragment. The strophic structure shows them 
to be superfluous. They do not make sense in this connection. 

4 For the reading.'D" 1 1p23, instead of 0"Hpl3, see Harper, op. tit., in loco. 



